John Fiske

atwist in the arguments of all its advocates. He
was not an educated man in science; yet he de-
livered himself on scientific questions with the air
of one who thought his judgment final, and that
metaphysical vociferation would prevail over scien-
tific demonstration. Holding an important posi-
tion at a great epoch in philosophic and religious
development, he appears as endeavoring to stifle,
rather than as striving to stimulate and direct, the
awakening thought of the period. The course of
study in this department presents a noticeable as-
semblage of metaphysico-theological husks. In the
undergraduate life of the college, Professor Bowen
was known by the expressive sobriquet of ''Fanny/'

Religious instruction was given a place in the
academic course. The instruction was given by
Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., Preacher to the Univer-
sity, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals.
It was confined to the freshman and senior classes,
and consisted of textbook recitations from Whate-
ley's" Lessons on Christian Morals and Evidences "
and Butler's "Analogy and Ethics." Attendance
at daily morning prayers, and at two church serv-
ices on Sunday, was compulsory for all students.

Dr. Peabody was of the Unitarian faith, but be-
tween the assumptions of dogmatic theology and
the affirmations of positive science, he seems to
have found a sort of religious resting-place which
did not put him in strong antagonism to either side
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